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Che Hebrew Hiphabets. 
At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology on 


11th of May, 1904, Mr. E. J. Pilcher read an excellent paper 
on the “Origin of the Alphabet,” demonstrating the extreme 
probability that the 22 characters of the Proto-alphabet so well 
known to us as the “ Phoenician,” were derived from geometric 
signs. In this view he was strongly supported by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, who gave a resumé of the theory he had 
founded on his discoveries at Abydos, viz., that “Symbols closely 
resembling the alphabetical characters were found to have co- 
existed in Egypt, even before the First Dynasty of Egyptian 
kings known to history, and the use of such forms from B. c. 6000 
to B. C. 1200 or later shows that we have to deal with a definite 
system, and it seems impossible to separate those used in 
Egypt in 1200 B. c. from the similar forms found in other lands 
connected with Egypt from 800 Bs. c. down to later times; we 
may find many of these alsoin the Cretan inscriptions long before 
800 B. c., and the Mycenean script which in many of its forms 
corresponds to the marks on Egyptian pottery antedating even 
the First Dynasty is as old as the Hieroglyphic writing, if not 
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older.” The symbols of the alphabet were in existence thou- 
sands of years before the date of the Moabite Stone and the Baal- 
Lebanon bowl. Professor Petrie concluded that “out of a 
large body of symbols in use from prehistoric times around the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the Phoenicians specialized as 
alphabetic signs those which they had utilized as numerals, 
and that this specialization was the starting point of the alpha- 
bet as we know it.” The use as numerals “would soon render 
these signs as invariable as our own numbers and force the use 
of them on all countries with which the Phoenicians traded. 
Hence, before long these signs drove out of use all others ex- 
cept in the less changed civilization of Asia Minor and 
Spain.” (1) 

Nearly all the members of the Society present at the meeting 
seemed to be in hearty agreement with Mr. Pilcher, and the 
Plate which acccompanies the paper, shows how the alphabet 
in question may have evolved from a simple cross-like Fan ; 
an angle, a triangle like Daleth, and a circle like Ayin. The 
whole alphabet is seen to consist, not of pictographs, but of 
simple geometrical forms. 


The principle difficulty in adopting this theory is that of the 
origin of the names, which we have supposed were adopted by 
the Greeks with the alphabetic form, but it is by no means cer- 
tain that the names as found in the Greek alphabet ever be- 
longed to the Phoenician letters, but were possibly adopted from 
some other Semitic dialect ; and it seems most probable that 
the names originated with the Hebrew square characters, for 
these letters agree in form with the names assigned to them in 
the Septuagint (Lam. cap. I-IV), the meanings of which may 
nearly all be found in the Hebrew Lexicon. 

The square character cannot possibly have been derived 
from geometric forms, and would therefore have an entirely 
distinct origin from that of the Phoenician, and while the 
Pheenician letters bear little or no resemblance to the forms 
indicated by the names usually assigned to them, the square 


(1) Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, vol. I. 
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characters can be shown to do so in nearly every case, for 
example: He bears resemblance to a window, Van to a hook 
or crook; Zayin, to a sword; Kheth, to thorns; Teth, to a 
coiled serpent ; Caph, to the palm of the hand; Nun, to a fish ; 
Ayin, to an eye; Pé or Phé, to a mouth, and Shin, to teeth, all 
of which agree with the meanings. The likeness in other 
cases will appear, by writing the consonants which compose 
the name close together, thus Beth-Than —B-th, are like a 
house = Beth, and Gimel-Mim-Lamed, —g-m-l, written close 
together exactly represent the camel — gimel. 

The square character is thus seen to be derived directly from 
hieroglyphic forms, and not from the Phoenician, which has ap- 
parently a geometric origin. The square character is proved 
to be very ancient by the Caraite inscriptions of the Crimea, 
which consist of hundreds of epitaphs, and of fragments of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Some of the inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones were sawn off and deposited in the Asiatic Museum of 
St. Petersburg. Some of them belong tothe first century 4.D., 
' and some to the preceding century. The following is an ex- 
ample, as interpreted by Professor Chwolson : 


“This is the tombstone of Buke the son of Izchak, the 
priest ; may his soul be in Eden, at the time of the salvation 
of Israel. (He died) in the year 702, of the era of our exile” 
(Ligaluthenu). (2) 

Now these Caraites, were Israelites, who were carried cap- 
tive when Samaria was taken after a three years siege by 
Shalmaneser (B. c. 721). The year 702 of their exile would be 
therefore B.c. 19. These inscriptions differ but slightly in the 
characters from the Hebrew manuscripts in the British Museum, 
proving that the square character was used in the Crimea be- 
fore the first century, and as they could not have learned it 
there, it must have been in use before their captivity in B. c. 
721. Indeed, there seems every probability that the square 
character was used for centuries, side by side, with the Phoeni- 


(2) Memoirs of the Academy of Science, St. Petersburg, 1865 Chwolson: 
Corpus Inscript. Hebraicarum. Plate I, Nos. 1-3. 
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cian. According to Buxtorf (Lexic. Talmud, p. 241) Rabbi 
Judas, the saint named the square character “ beata beatifica,” 
as serving for the transcription of the Scriptures, in opposition 
to the more cursive (Phoenician), which the Jews used for their 
correspondence and for the ordinary business of life. It was 
also called “Ashurim” which Michaelis (4) explains from 
the root “Ashar” blessed. The direction in Isaiah 8: 1, 
to the prophet, appears to denote that the tablet was to be 
written in the common secular character (Be-kheret-enosh) in- 
stead of the usual sacred script. So that the origin of the 
sacred square character is thus carried back to a far earlier 
date than that usually supposed. 

Henry Proctor, M. S. B. A. 

(4) Biblioth. Orient, t. XXII, p. 133. 


HieCheban Rock Comb. 


Proressor Francis H. Herrick writing to the Nation from 
Cairo, says: 

Mr. Robert Mond, M.A., of England, who has excavated 
more than forty tombs in the Theban district, has recently 
opened several to which the public was first admitted on 
March 26. One of these is of special incial interest to the 
traveller and general student, although the Egyptologist may 
find little in it that is absolutely new. In the style and char- 
acter of its decorations it resembles the smaller and exquisite 
tomb of Nakht near by, and, like the latter, probably dates 
from the eighteenth dynasty, or the time of the enterprising 
Queen Makere, the explorer of Punt and builder of the terrac- 
ed temple under the cliffs of Dér el-bahri. If so, it is 3,000 
years old. 

The most interesting paintings in the vestibule of this new 
tomb are on the northeast wall to the left of the entrance. 
Beside the door, in the size of life, sit the deceased and his 
wife, before whom slaves and retainers have piled a rich 
funeral feast, the products of the fields and of the chase. 
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From these proceed four partly double bands of figures, repre- 
senting in panoramic succession that life and labor in the fields 
which contributed to the support of the deceased during life, 
supplying him with bread and meat and wine, and which, by 
the aid of prayer and magic, must continue to spread a ban- 
quet for both him and his guardian Ka, or double, after death. 
He sits on a folding stool, over which is thrown a leopard’s 
skin, and is clad and girt in white. His right hand holds a 
fillet, his left a wooden wand, the emblem of sovereignity. The 
black ringlets of a dense wig fall loosely over his shoulders, 
while a brilliant necklace, in several concentric bands over the 
breast, is set off by the clear coffee color of his skin. The 
offerings embrace clusters of lotus lilies, a pigeon’s nest with 
eggs, and still another nest full of naked but very lively squabs, 
the significance of which will be presently seen. There are, 
besides, plates of bread and cakes, bowls of grapes, and bottles 
of wine. 
These bands of figures illustrate in exquisite detail the con- 
‘tinuous life of the fields from seedtime to harvest during the 
dry season, the sources of the offerings made to the dead, and 
their production by nature and art, which is often expressed in 
many stages, and involves the help of many hands. Low down 
on the wall men are ploughing, each with a yoke of oxen, and 
each holds the familiar wooden plough, consisting of a bent 
narrow foot and two upright forks fastened to a long pole. 
Beside them walk the sowers, who carry the grain in bailed 
wooden pails of graceful design. Then come a squad of men 
tilling—or possibly covering seed—making use of a short- 
handled hoe or pick resembling a pair of partly opened dividers 
with cross-bar, such as one sees in the hands of the Pharaoh 
on the walls of the temple at Edfu. Others are busy shelling 
the seeds of a plant by drawing it in bundles through the teeth 
of a comb, which is tilted on a wooden support. Here, again, a 
man has hurt his foot, while another is applying a bandage. 
Passing a large figure, doubtless the superintendant of the 
fields, we notice a small peak-roof house, painted yellow, and 
finished neatly at angles and gable, possibly for the use of that 
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official, and beside it a small, open shed. Between these 
diminutive structures rises a remarkable tree, in which are 
shown, in different although in superimposed planes, the 
foliage, the trunk with its system of branches, and a vine bear- 
ing large clusters of purple grapes. In the branches, more- 
over, we behold birds’ nests containing eggs, while high up on 
the left is a larger nest, with four young birds nearly full 
fledged. This last is a spirited drawing, and shows the young 
at the critical moment of being fed. The parent, a wild pigeon, 
is represented in full flight, bearing food, while the young, 
with neck upstretched, mouth agape, and wings a-quiver, are 
calling eagerly. The conventional type of nest has been re- 
tained, and the eggs, two to three in number, are shown resting 
upon it, as upon a saucer. Three other birds and five other 
nests appear in this or in adjoining trees. Since pigeons lay 
but two eggs, the artist has overstepped the bounds of ornitho- 
logical accuracy, but the picture is one of remarkable interest, 
especially to naturalists, and is the oldest carefully elaborated 
drawing of the home-life of wild birds which has come down 
to us, and probably the best to be seen on the Egyptain monu- 
ments. The conventional form of the birds’ nest (a crescentic 
figure with rounded horns), which had been in use for nearly 
fifteen hundred years (as in the mastaba of Ti at Sakkara), is 
retained, but cross-hatching is added, while the drawing of 
both young and adult birds is taking directly from nature. 
This picture is thus seen to be the work of a man competent 
to observe and skillful with the brush, but without the motives 
of scientific accuracy, and hampered by those curious conven- 
tions of art which the Egyptians were never able to shake off. 
They were good observers of nature, but only in a casual way, 
and could not be depended on. Natural science seems not to 
have been truly born before the time of Aristotle. 

The upper and middle bands of figures take us at once to the 


wheat fields, where we encounter slaves measuring the plots 
of waving grain with cords, on which the units are marked 
with disks or rings, and scribes with wooden tablets under arm 
or in hand ready to register the amounts told off. The common 
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device of expressing the higher rank by the greater size of 
figure is here very marked, and slaves are further distinguished 
by yellow, possibly shaven, heads. Other slaves carry the 
writing tablets of the scribes, or are bearing food and drink to 
the workmen in the fields. One of these, a girl, might have 
just walked in from the Theban plain, but for the white apron 
held in place by a white band which pases over her right 
shoulder ; in one hand she holds a dish of food, and with the 
other steadies a full basket borne on the head. Another slave, 
stretched on the ground, is being brutally flogged by a man 
armed with a stout stick, while a poor woman kneels beside 
him and with uplifting hands begs for mercy. 

In the second band a number of priests, in white, short- 
sleeved shirts and aprons, and each with a large key of life 
around his neck, are presenting offerings to the deceased, while 
close by a slave has drawn up his master’s two-wheeled carriage 
and spotted-pair. Entering again the standing grain, we see 
the reapers bending to their tasks, as with short, sharp-curved 
‘sickles they cut the stalks midway to the ground. Others are 
carrying the wheat in great purse-shaped baskets, made of cord 
netted in coarse hammock-stitch, and suspended from their 
shoulders by means of long poles. We come then to the 
threshing-floor, where four patient oxen are treading out the 
grain, and where men standing on the piles of wheat, with 
three-tined, modern-looking forks, are handing it down to the 
cattle. Beyond are still others in white caps and aprons, and 
each with the winnowing fan in hand is tossing the grain to 
the breeze. Next to these are a number of slaves filling the 
measuring-buckets — cylinders, probably of wood, with the 
circular ribs or divisions plainly marked on the outside. Clerks 
are busy taking down the numbers, while four additional 
scribes, kneeling on the ground, each with a sheet of paper: 
brush, and wooden palette in hand, check the results. Farther 
away a workman is drinking from a jug, which a girl has just 
handed to him, and in another place two men are chatting in 
the shade of a tamarisk tree, on which hangs a goatskin for 
water or wine. 
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As we enter the tomb-chamber, we are drawn at once to a 
pretty scene, what indeed looks like a festal procession of 
comely maids, who, clad in white, with long hair falling to 
their shoulders, are bearing in their hands jars of water and 
beautiful clusters of drooping lotus. The coloring on both 
walls is very rich and in perfect preservation. On the middle 
of the right wall is a remarkable representation of one of the 
oldest and most conventional pictures found in Egyptian 
tombs—the hunting scene in the marshes, supposed to repre- 
sent one of the pastimes of the deceased, or, rather, to provide 
this sport as well as the food which it brings for the dead man 
and his Ka. In two small boats, on the right and left, stand 
the hunters, in colossal proportions, while the water all around 
swarms with wild ducks, some of which are pecking at the 
lotus blossoms, with fish of many kinds, besides a conspicuous 
crocodile. Between the boats the water seems to mount up in 
a fountain, carrying with it a miraculous draught of fishes, 
while over all rises a papyrus thicket, on which climb the mon- 
goose and a diminutive jackal (?). Many birds nest in the 
reeds and fly excitedly over them, being struck in all directions 
by the curved bird sticks, one of which the hunter in the boat 
on the left is about to hurl, while he to the right has pierced 
two splendid fish with the barbed prong on his spear. This 
curious picture is readily interpreted with a very elementary 
knowledge of Egyptian mural designs, and the older tombs 
illustrate the gradual evolution of the motives involved. 

The mastaba of Ti at Sakkara, dating from the fifth dynasty, 
has the largest and most celebrated of these hunting scenes. 
Ti is here being rowed through a papyrus thicket of gigantic 
proportions, on the flowers of which, four feet above his head, 
sit birds of many kinds on their conventional saucer-shaped 
nests, while here and there a mongoose is climbing up a stem. 
Fish, hippopotami, and alligators are being slaughtered in the 
water below. 

Between this simpler design and the more elaborate painting 
at Thebes, we find various transitional stages in certain tombs 
at Assuan and Sakkara, both of the sixth dynasty, and in one 
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of the Benihasan tombs, which dates from the Middle Empire. 
What the artist intended to show was a pvol, filled with fish, 
and enclosed on three sides by rushes, in which birds were 
nesting, and over the tops of which many were taking flight. 
The various elements are represented in different registers, 
and must be read beginning with the plane nearest the observer 
—that is nearest the floor of the chamber. The hunting scene, 
as finally developed in Egyptian art, is one of the most striking 
illustrations of the absurdity to which both convention and 
ignorance of the laws of prospective could lead an artist who 
had the ability to draw animals and plants almost to perfection. 

On the opposite wall are men bearing beds, chairs, and other 
articles which the deceased is likely to need, while on the left 
the gods are inspecting and weighing his heart. 

Some of the friezes in this tomb are in excellent taste, and 
could advantageously replace many of the better designs seen 
in modern wall papers. It is a strange fate to find the sands 
of the African desert concealing from view works of decorative 
' art from three thousand to four thousand years old, but in some 


respects more beautiful than much of the ornament to be seen 
in the better houses of the twentieth century. 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The German excavators at the site of Megiddo have had the 
good fortune to find a seal bearing an inscription of the first 
importance. The seal is, as usual, an oval. In the centre of 
this is a lion, well defined and with head raised above and below 
the lion are single lines of writing. The characters closely re- 
semble those of the Siloam inscription and are similar to those 
of. the Moabite Stone. The reading is not difficult and the 
meaning, ‘“isShema, servant of Jeroboam.” In such a case 
“servant” does not mean slave, but a subordinate official, here 
perhaps the governor of Megiddo. In that case we think of 
the name Jeroboam as meaning either, the first king of Israel, 
of the separated northern tribes, or his successor, Jeroboam 
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the second. We know less of the latter, and we think rather 
of the strong and ambitious man of Ephraim who made his 
capital at Shechem. In his day there was a prophet named 
Shemaiah who warned Rehoboam not to go to war with his 
nothern rival, but the name on the seal is the shorter Shema. 
This was a well known name, borne by a son of Hebron 
(I Chron. 1, 43), and also by a city in Judah (Josh xv. 26). 
As a personal name it appears also in the tribe of Reuben 
(I Chron. v. 8), and in Benjamin (I Chron. vim. 13), and in the 
case of a companion of Ezra (Neh. vim. 4). 

The name Shema must remain indefinite for the present, but 
in Jeroboam we have a name of a leading character of the Old 
Testament, and this gives the seal unusual value. This is 
certainly a happy issue of the German work at Megiddo. 

Meanwhile our work at Gezer has gone on steadily and has 
fortunately uncovered the old gate of the town before Joshua 
and so has got hold of an important clew for further excavation. 

Not only has the gate been found, but a part of a tablet has 
been discovered and a cast was at once sent to London for 
decipherment. It seems likely to be of the same period as that 
of the one found at Lachish and as those of Tel-el-Amarna. 
Thirteen lines are still legible on the one side and five on the 
other. May this prove to be but the forerunner of a dozen 
such letters. Surely there are others if only there were means 
at hand to employ more workers and search the whole mound, 

Inquiry has been made in regard to the models constructed 
at Jerusalem by the late Dr. Conrad Schick, and it has been 
stated in print that they have been brought to America and 
will be exhibited first in the Harvard Semitic Museum at 
Cambridge, Mass., and later elsewhere. The last statement is 
an error. The models have arrived in Cambridge and are 
being prepared for exhibition there, and there they will re- 
main. There are three models, about six feet by four in size. 
One of these represents the Tabernacle and is, to say the least, 
a very handsome reconstruction. The other two represent the 
Temple and its site, and are so thoroughly made that the rock 
beneath and the buildings above are shown at every period, 
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by means of many movable parts. It would be two much to 
say that Dr. Schick did final work, but he did faithful, intelli- 
gent work, and deserves high praise. 

A careful student of Bible History notes with regret the 
tendency of professors in their lectures and books to read into 
the history what is not there at all. Almost any recent com- 
mentary will serve as an illustration, but Driver’s Genests is 
an exception. Not to speak of those leaders of exegesis who 
offend in this way, I will refer to an article in the Exjposztory 
Times from a young Canadian writer. His subject is “The 
Character of David,” and he takes Samuel as his “authority.” 
He says that David was “‘very brave, often fool-hardy,” but 
can give no reference for the foolhardiness Saul is said to have 
seen where the “ambition of his favorite pointed,” and Jona- 
than noted “ David’s ultimate aim,” with a reference to I Sam- 
uel xx, 31, but this only speaks of Saul’s jealousy. David’s 
“innocent youth is but a beautiful imagination with no founda- 
tion in the Bible story,” and for this sweeping statement no 

‘reference can be given. Again we read that “the prophet 
incited David, whose ability he discerned, to aspire to the 
throne,” with reference to xvi, 16, which tells that Samuel 
knew beforehand nothing of David, but anointed him at the 
Divine bidding. Again Saul finds David in a “plot,” no refer- 
ence possible. And David “for certain payments insures 
former against pillage, xxv,”"—which makes David and not 
Nabal the churl. “He lies to his brothers in the camp”; no 
reference and none possible. “He lies to the trusting priests 
of Nob”; no reference and none possible. David’s “raid 
(of xxvir) is worse than Turkish atrocities, for here there is 
not the palliation of religious differences and ancient enmities ” 
—which is strange language to use about the Amalekites, the 
earliest and deadliest enemies of Israel. After this raid David 
“lies most bravely”; of course no reference. Nabal “died 
suddenly and mysteriously”; of course no reference. David 
on his death-bed was “treacherously ungrateful and vindic- 
tive” ; of course no reference. He is finally compared with 
Burns, some of whose poems “strike a deeply spiritual note” 
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One remark by the way is significant: ‘“ Lack of control over 
children is too common an oriental failing to be brought against ’ 


David in the matter of Absalom. Now this shows a total 
ignorance of Oriental life, which at once impresses the traveller 
by the close sympathy between parents and children and the 
full regard of sons for the wishes of their fathers even when 
the sons are men of mature age and have families of their own. 
It is not pleasant to criticize, but hundreds of lectures are given 
in and out of college with just this carelessness. The Pales- 


tine Fund not only seeks to give accurate information as to 
historical places, but it also studies the life of the East in order 
that the Scriptures may be understood. 

Turopore F. Wricut, Honorary U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Review. 

Tue Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part IV. Edited with Transla- 
tions and Notes by Bernard P. Grenfell, D. Litt., M. A., and 
Arthur S. Hunt, D. Litt., M. A. 

This handsome quarto volume of 306 pages of the Greco- 
Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund contains all the 
theological and most of the classical and the non-literary 
papyri discovered in the second excavations at Oxyrhynchus 
in 1903. The remainder of the papyri described came from 
the original Oxyrhynchus find of 1897. The volume contains 
altogether 80 papyri, the text, translation and notes. The 
theological fragments comprise New Sayings of Jesus, an 
account of which we give on another page; Fragments of a Lost 
Gospel; Parts of four leaves from a papyrus codex of the book 
of Genesis in the Septuagint version ; a fragment of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; and a Certificate of Pagan Sacrifice. 

The classical fragments comprise, fragments of a roll con- 
taining parts of at least five columns of lyric poetry in Pindaric 
dialect ; two fragments containing a Pan; a fragment con- 
taining the beginnings and ends of lines from two columns of 
Epodes in the Doric dialect ; some epigrams of Leonidas and 
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Antipater ; and two poems by Amyntas, an unknown writer 
who flourished in the second century B.c.; the argument of 


the Dionusalexandros, one of Cratinus’ most famous plays; 
part of a philosophical dialogue on the subject of government 
one of the characters of which is no less a person than Pisis- 
tratus the tyrant of Athens; an abstract or summary of events 
in Sicily, occuring abont 465 B.c.; a lengthy passage from 
Aristotle quoted by Stobeeus, supplying a sentence omitted by 
Stobzus in the middle of his quotation ; thirty complete lines, 
containing an analysis of certain musical scales, supposed to be 
by Aristoxenus, the greatest name among the ancient writers 
upon musical theory; epitome of Livy XXXVII.—XL., and 
XLVIII.—LV. ; fragments of a metrological work ; nine mis- 
cellaneous pieces in verse, which do not appear to be extant ; 
a number of unidentified prose fragments, and fragments of 
extant classical authors, comprising Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Sophocles, Theocritus, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Theophrastus, Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Isocrrates. 
Part IV consists of documents, chiefly of the Roman Period. 
Part V consists of collections of Homeric fragments, and Part 
VI descriptions of miscellaneous documents. 

The following contract of an apprenticeship to a shorthand 


writer is dated a.p. 155: ‘Panechotes also called Panares, 
ex-cosmetes of Oxyrhynchus, through his friend Gemellus, to 
Appollonius, writer of shorthand, greeting. I have placed with 
you my slave Chaerammon to be taught the signs which your 
son Dionysius knows, for a period of two years dating from 
the present month, Phamenoth of the 18th year of Antoninus 
Cesar the Lord, at a salary agreed upon between us, 120 silver 
drachmae, not including feast-days; of which sum you have 
received the first installment amounting to 40 drachmae, and 
you will receive the second installment consisting of 40 drach- 
mae when the boy has learnt the whole system, and the 
third you will receive at the end of the period when the boy 
writes fluently in every respect and reads faultlessly, viz., the 
remaining 4o drachmae. If you make him perfect within the 
period, I will not wait for the aforesaid limit; but it is not 
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lawful for me to take the boy away before the end of the 
period, and he shall remain with you after the expiration of it 
for as many days or months as he may have done no work. 
The 18th year of the Emperor Cesar Titus, Aelius Hadrianus 
Antoninus Augustus Pius, Phamenoth 5.” 

This volume is illustrated with eight facsimiles of papyri. 


Mr. Joun Warp writes to the London 7imes from Karnak, 
as follows: 

“ Some years ago you were good enough to insert a letter 
from me regarding the management of the Department of 
Antiquities of Egypt. Since then matters have assumed a 
new phase, much for the better in every way. M. Maspero 
was brought back to the direction of the museum, and given 
two energetic Englishmen to help him—Messrs. Quibell and 
Howard Carter. Quibell was trained under Petrie and Carter 
under Naville. Both had earned their spurs—Quibell by his 
wonderful discoveries of the bronze statues of King Pepy 
(Fifth Dynasty) and the gold hawk of Hierakonpolis, while 
Carter made his fame by his exquisite reproductions from 
Queen Hatasu’s templeat Deir el Bahari, published by the 
Egypt Exploration Society. So Maspero had these young 
active Egyptologists as well as the veteran Brugsch to aid him 
in the heavy task of arranging and cataloguing the new 
Museum of Antiquities. Brugsch has been 39 years in the 
service, was the colleague of the great Mariette, and is still 
quite fit and full of work. Thetask of removing the entire 
collection from the old dangerous quarters at Gizeh to the 
splendid new building in Cairo needed all these gentlemen’s 
energies, and was accomplished without a hitch. Maspero 
works hard himself and inspires his helpers with his genial 
encouragement. Within a year he had everything in plaee 
and had written an excellent guide to the museum. This has 
been translated into English by Mr. and Mrs. Quibell, and is 
brought up to dateand corrected as far as the beginning of 
the presentseason. All these are improvements to be thank- 
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ful for—for the old museun was ata day’s journey, had no 
catalogue, and was devoid of all arrangement. 

The new museum is airy, cool and spacious. But, should 
discoveries go on like those of the last 12 months, it may soon 
need extensions. Mr. Legrain, in charge of the ruins of 
Thebes on the east of the Nile, has been meritoriously engaged 
in the restoration of the fallen columns of the Hypostyle Hall 
of Karnak for the past two years. This work he is doing with 
great skill and it will shortly be completed, all done by native 
labor under his directions, and without mechanical appliances. 
In fact, he rebuilds as the ancients built, lifting the enormous 
blocks on inclined planes of sand. Hundreds of willing, trained 
fellaheen acomplished all this—Legrain himself being always 
in the thick of the fray. 

While the rebulding of the fallen columns is consolidating, 
other work isfoundfor the army of boys and men. One 
locality about roo yards square had no buildings standing on 
it, and here, two years ago, Mr. Legrain had found some fine 
‘Statues lying under the sand and Nile mud. This place was 
again excavated, and, since December 18, 1903, until the present 
week, 140 statues or statuettes have actually been unearthed 
here. These are in excellent preservation, and range from the 
Fifth Dynasty till the Greco-Roman days. 

The latest discovery gives the date of Ptolemy Soter II. 
This man’s greatest achievement was the destruction of 
Thebes, about 80 8.c. The unfortunate people had revolted, 
and their city was besieged, pillaged, and burnt. The priests 
of the great Temple of Amon, intheir hopeless despair, had 
collected all their most precious works of art (which even the 
Persians, under Cambyses, had spared) and buried them under- 
ground. The Nile has risen over them every season for 2,000 
years, but, though this destroyed the paint and loosened the 
gold leaf, it did no injuryto the beautiful carving on diorite, 
granite, alabaster, green basalt,or blue slate. Not a nose is 
knocked off, no malicious injury—the oldest are almost the 


most perfect. I have seen all those that have already reached 
the museum. 
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Sir William Garstin happened to be present at Karnak when 
some of the best were found, and ordered their instant removel 
to the museum of Cairo, fearing the wily dealer might tempt 
the workmen to purloin them. There are nearly roo of these 
beautiful works lying about the museum as yet unnoticed and 
unknown, for thegreat Exhibition of St. Louis demanded that 
Mr. Quibell should be sent there to take care of a few speci- 
mens of Egyptian Art. Surely a less important official 
might have gone. The arrangement and labelling of these 
new accquirements must wait till Quibell returns, as that is 
his special duty. 

I write thisat Karnak, where I have spent several days, 
enjoying the wonderful daily discoveries. While I was there, 
the workers(one might call them divers for only their heads 
and shoulders are above the black water) brought up from the 
depths a lovely statuette of Isis nursing Horus, of the finest 
Eighteenth Dynasty work. Her face is beautiful, she wears 
acoronet of urez, and the disk and horns of her heavenly rank 
rise above all. Then a seated statue of a Scribe of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty (alabaster, clear as wax). On the back of 
this is a list of Kings, which Mr. Legrain says will clear up 
much thatis mysterious ofthis period. The next day’s work 
produced the ¢orso ofa King of the Fifth or Sixth Dynasty. 
The rest of the statue, with his cartouche, is already in the 
museum. Then two heads, belonging toa triad (exquisite 
work in alabaster) which was taken out last month, were 
found and fitted to the bodies. Another interesting figure 
was discovered. Inthe Museum of Turin, the finest statue 
known of Rameses II. exists. He wears armour and a very 
remarkable helmet. The modelfrom which this statue was 


made has been found and is half life size. The carving is 
exquisite and same as the larger work, save in one particular, 
where an alteration has been made. This is, therefore, a 
unique specimen ofa sculptor’s model. It is carved in green 
basalt, and is quite perfect.” 


CrentraL Asia, if not the original home of the Indo- 
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European and Mongolian races, was certainly one of their 
important resting-places, and, so far as present information 
goes, the home also of some of our most important domestic 
animals. During the Christian era, and as late as the four- 
teenth century, Turkestan, with its great and wealthy cities 
like Merv and Samarkand, played an important part in history. 
Numerous ruin mounds, scattered all over the surface of the 
country, attest ite importance in the more remote past. With 
agrantfrom the Carnegie Institutionof Washington, Prof. 
Raphael Pumpelly has commenced the excavation of some of 
those mounds in Russian Turkestan, just over the northeastern 
frontier of Persia. In a preliminatary letter distributed by 
the Institution he gives some account of the excavation of a 
ruined city, Anau, surrounded by a moat and wall and occupied 
until within the last century, and of two great tumuli each 
about a mile from Anauin the immediate neighborhood of 
Ashkabad (or Ashabad). A partial examination of these 
three sites—consisting “in terracing above the plain and in 
large open pits and shafts below that level” down to the 
original plain level, which is more than twenty feet below the 
present level of the plain—shows that these three sites were 
occupied not contemporaneously but consecutively. The 
result is that Professor Pumpelly seems to have been able to 
explore 174 consecutive feet of culture strata—a depth far 
exceeding that which has been found at any one point in Egypt 
or Babylonia. The first tumulus represents in the lower two- 
thirds the stone age. In the upper third the inhabitans were 
beginning to use copper. The second tumulus, in its lower 
two-thirds, represents the copper age; in its upper third, iron. 
The pottery of the first tumulus is entirely hand-made. In 
the second tumulus we begin to meet with wheel-made pottery. 
Theruins of the city of Anau lie entirely within the iron age, 
and from the outset glass and enamelled pottery occur. Ap- 
parently, the foundation of this last city was contemporary 
with the commencement of irrigation in that section. Profes- 
sor Pumpelly is very careful to make no effort to give dates, 
but from what he has reported so far concerning objects found, 
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it would seem probable that the second tumulus began to be 
inhabited some time a little after 3000 B. c.; and the city of 


Anau a little before the commencement of the Christian era. 
The first tumulus, withits accumulation of 60 feet of débris, 
represents, roughly the period antedating 3000 8. c. No writ- 
ten remains have been discovered in this tentative examina- 
tion. Professor Pumpelly reports the discovery of vast quan- 
tities of fragments of pottery, hundreds of pounds of bones 
and the like, which have been sent to specialists for investiga- 
tion. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter written to a friend, 
by Dr. Max Miiller: 


The Carnegie Institution, of Washington, has most liberal- 
ly given me a grant “for exploring the monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia,” especialy those referring to Asia and the Bible. 
It is principally an “epigraphic” missioninto those countries 
which are so full of interesting relics of the past. 

What new inscriptions may come into my way in theruins 
and desert valleys of Upper Egypt, can, of course, not be 
surmised. However, I hope that some new material will 
come to my knowledge in certian places where winter tourists 
do not care to stop, especially in the hot mountains of north- 
ern Nubia. At any rate, I count on hundreds of “known” 
inscription of the highest inportance in determining the his- 
tory, geography, religion, etc., of the land of the Pharaohs, of 
western Asia, and especially of Palestine; texts throwing di- 
rectly and indirectly many rays of light on the Bible. I need 
only mention the long listof Palestinian cities conquered by 
the Pharaoah of the sixteenth to the twelfth centuries .s. c., 
containing hundreds of names which almost all occur in the 
Old Testament. Often these comtemporary inscriptions help 
indetermining the original pronunciation of Biblical names 
and in fixing the location of the cities. Other “known” texts 
are of great importance for the solution of historical and 
chronological questions. They are “known,” 7. ¢., some repre- 
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sentation or mention of them exists in the enormous Egypto- 
logical literature; however, experience has taught me that 
most of those texts yield rich results when revised by one who 
is not only familiar with the ancient system of writing, but is 
also patient enough to sit before the crumbled stone in the 
burning sunlonger than the average scholar. For example, 
on aformer visit, I reaped a very good harvest in the gigan- 
tic temple ruins of Thebes, although they had been examined 
by so many scholars and tourists. I still expect to find there 
more than one text overlooked by my predecessors or copied 
hastily by them. Especially good resultscan be expected in 
collecting the rich material of ancient pictures, representing 
the ethnological types, costumes, weapons, etc., of various 
Asiatic and African nations, all mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. 


These illustrations of the Bible (found principally in the 
rocktombs of the Theban necropolis) have not yet been suf 
ficiently studied, and by drawing, tracing and photographing 

‘them, I expect to gathera good amount of very important 


material, sufficient for more than one publication. The Car- 
negie Institution expects to print the result of my expedition. 

If time and health will allow it, I may, perhaps also collect 
other scientific material, ¢. g. very little is known of the 
peculiar Arabic dialect spoken by the peasants of the 
Thebais, of their folklore, etc.; valuable linguistic and eth- 
nological material may also be gathered from Nubian and 
Sudanese tribes, who are now giving up their language and 
peculiarities very fast before the rapid advance of the European 
and semi-European civilization, or are disappearing entirely. 
However, my few months of vacation will pass only too fast, 
I fear, and while there is no doubt about the wealth of scien- 
tific material which might be gained by a man with full time 
at his disposal, only a small part of it can, of course, be 
collected in my few months of work. 

I expect to work as the climate will permit, if only the Lord 
will grant me sufficient health to with-stand the enervating 
temperature of the glaring desert valleys and the stuffy at- 
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mosphere of the ancient tombs. If my health does not fail, 
lam sure of doing credit to American scholarship, to the Car- 
negie Institution, and to our own Seminary. 


A FASCINATING story was told at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians by Dr. Richard Caton, F. R. C. P.,in the Harveian 
Oration of the year. It seemed to amount to this, that Harvey 
was almost anticipated 6,000 years ago by the priest-doctors of 
Egypt in his momentous discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. As far back as 4,000 s. c. Egypt had works on medicine 
and anatomy, and one brilliant genius—forgotten nowadays, 
and omitted fromthe cyclopedias—I-em-hotep, priest of the 
sun-god Ra, and physician to King Torsothros, became so 
eminent that he was revered as a demi-god after death;a 
temple was built over his tomb; and in his honor hospitals 
were raised in Memphis and other cities. Here the priest- 
physicians treated the sick and embalmed the bodies of men 
and sacred animals. They were probably, Dr. Caton thinks, 
the first of mankind to acquire a rudimentary knowledge of 
the movement of the blood. Their papyri contain intellegent 
references to the heart, the blood-vessels, and the pulse. Of 
the heart in particular they knew much, and their writings 
refer to its enlargement, fatty degeneration, displacement, 
palpitation, and pericardial effusion. One remarkable passage 
of these old-world inquirers speaks of distention of the heart 
and shortness of breath, as occurring because the blood has 
stagnatedand does not circulate properly. Not Greece there- 
fore, but Egypt, long before Galen and Hippocrates, was the 
mother-land of rational medicine and anatomy. The views of 
the Greeks on the circulation of the blood were almost exactly 
those which the Egyptians had taught many centuries earlier. 
On one remarkable means of treatment for incipient valvular 
disease of the heart which these long-forgotten Nile doctors 
taught, Dr. Caton laid great stress. It was the method recom- 
mended at least 4,000 years ago—to let the heart have as 
much rest as possible—a wise injunction, said the Harveian 
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Orator, which we may yet practise with advantage. I-em- 
hotep seems to have been an all-round genius-physician, 
architect, astronomer, alchemist—so illustrious that after death 
he was reputed the son of the supreme deity, Ptah—all this and 
yet nearly lost to fame. 


In the Expository Times for July, Prof. A. H. Sayce con- 
tributes the following note on the Hittites of Southern 
Palestine: 

Some years ago Brugsch drew attention to a stela in the 
Louvre (C 1), in which Montu-nesu, an Egyptian official who 
lived under the first two kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, speaks 
of “the palaces of the Khetau” or “ Hittites” as having been 
overthrown in the neighbourhood of the Montu and the Heru- 
sha, and therefore on the southern borders of Palestine. The 
fact that the name of the Hittites occured ‘in this inscription 
was subsequently denied, and I was thus prevented from 
appealing to it when dealing with the question of the existence 
of Hittites in the south of Canaan. But Mr. Percy Newberry 
has lately been making a fresh copy of the inscription, and he 
tells me that Brugsch was quite right, the land of the Hittites 
being really mentioned in the text. The Old Testament state- 
ments as to the presence of Hittites in the south of Palestine 
in Abrahamic days are consequently monumentally confirmed. 

The German excavators on the site of Megiddo (Tell el- 
Mutasellim) have discovered an early Israelitish seal which, 
according to Professor Kautzsch, bears the name of “Shima”, 
the servant of Jeroboam.” 


The Septuagint contains very remarkable testimony to the 
Egyptian chronology of Manetho. As is well known, the 
Greek translators of the Pentateuch lengthened the chronology 
of the patriarchal period so as to make it agree with what they 
believed to be the chronology of Egypt. From the Creation 
to the Flood they counted 2262 years. Now the first period 
into which Manetho divided the history of the united Egyptian 
monarchy, extending from Menes to the end of the Eleventh 
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dynasty and occupying the first Tomos of his work, lasted, 
according to Africanus, 2280 years, but when we come to add 
together the reigns of the kings included in it, we find that it 
was really 2263 years. This agreement between the chronology 
of the Septuagint and that of Manetho can hardly be an acci- 
dent, and when we remember that the Septuagint translation 
of the Pentateuch was apparently made before the publication 
of Manetho’s work, we may infer that the chronology given by 
him was no invention of his own, but was that which was 
already recognized by native authority. From the Deluge to 
the migration of Jacob into Egypt, the Septuagint reckons 1362 
years. This would bring us into the middle of the Hyksos 
period, if the copyists of Manetho are to be trusted, and I would 
suggest accordingly that the Hebrew translators identified 
Jacob with Jacob-el, whom scarabs have shown to have been 
one of the Hyksos Pharaohs. That the Israelites could be 
identified with the Hyksos we know from Josephus. 


Says Mr. Epwarp F. Wiuiams in the Popular Science 
Monthly. “It was in 1815 that Boeckh proposed and received 
the adoption of a plan for the publication of all accessible 
Greek and Latin inscriptions. He thought that the work 
might occupy four years and cost about $450. It is not yet 
entirely complete and has cost more than $45,000. Boeckh 
gave his personal attention to Grecian antiquities and with the 
aid of a commission appointed by the academy, by correspon- 
dence with societies in Corfu, Thessaly and Athens, and by 


searching the libraries of Europe, gathered material for a work 


which he soon discovered would be far more extensive, valua- 
ble and costly than he had originally anticipated. Bekker 
came to his aid and was made his permanent assistant in 1817. 
He had spent the years 1810-12 in Paris, copying manuscripts, 
and in 1815-16 had been employed with Professor Goeschen in 
Verona in copying the ‘Gaius’, discovered by Niebuhr while 
serving as ambassador in Rome, a work which has proved to 
be of importance for the science of law. In 1817 Bekker was 
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entrusted with the preparation of the writings of Aristotle, 
which was subsequently made to include the comments and 
everything else which could throw light upon their meaning or 
their importance. Professor Brandis was chosen as his assis- 
tant. This edition, now under the care of Professor Diels, is 
approaching completion and is of inestimable value to all who 
prize learning and painstaking accuracy. Professor Diels en- 
tered the Prussian Academy of Science in 1882, and is still one of 
its most important members. Bekker devoted the years 1817-20 
to careful study of the material in the libraries of Italy, Holland, 
Belgium and France as a preparation for his editorial work, 
which begun in April, 1821. Although it was decided as early 
as 1817 that an edition of Grecian inscriptions should be pub- 
lished, nothing was actually done to bring this about till 1826. 
Prior to this last date it had become evident that it would not 
be enough to publish inscriptions which had already appeared, 
as Zumpt proposed, or were in the libraries, but that all of 
them must be copied anew from the ruins and monuments on 
which they were found and then patiently studied and criticiz- 
ed by the best scholars of the day. For defraying the cost of 
this undertaking, a grant from the government was sought 
and obtained.” 


Contents of Man for July. Beads from Bulawayo, W. M. 
Flinders Petrie—Excavations at Beni-Hasan in upper Egypt, 
John Garstang—Excavations at Caerwent in Monmouthshire, 
Thos. Ashby— Arunta Totemisin, A Note on Mr. Lang’s 
Theory, N. W. Thomas—Reviews. 

When work resumed early in December last, it was found 
that the character of the necropolis, as it had appeared the 
former year was well maintained. It was a burying place for 
the officials and upper classes of that part of Egypt during the 
Feudal period, begining with the VIth Dynasty, but more 
generally representative of the XIth and XIIth Dynasties. 
Its central date is somewhat before 2000 Bb. c., and its range 
covers a period of several centuries. It seems to bridge over 
any gap between the VI or XI Dynasties, and disputes the ex- 
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istence of the Oryx Nome at any rate, of any independent VII 
VIII, IX and X Dynasties as tradition has brought them down. 
From archeological and historical considerations it must 
appear probable that these four dynasties represent four in- 
dependent centers of feudal power, contemporaneous, or nearly 
so, with one another and with portions of the VI and XI 
Dynasties of the royal houses of Memphis and Thebes respec- 
tively. The whole range of Egyptian history becomes by such 
consideration much less than tradition believes in. 

Locally it was found the custom that interment in rock-hewn 
tombs is at least as early as the close of the archaic period and 
the rise of the Pyramid Age, about the III Dynasty. The his- 
tory of Beni-Hasan from the end of the Fuedal period is almost 
a blank till the close of the Theban rule. The Hyksos period 
and the great Imperial period are hardly represented. 

The concluding item of the season’s work was the re-excava- 
tion of the royal tomb of Negadeh of the I Dynasty. Its chief 
result was the discovery of the missing portion of the ivory 
tablet of Mena, a duplicate of the same, and three other small 


tablets of Bani, Nemer and Neithhetep respectively, as well 
as carved objects in crystal, obsidian, diorite, ivory, and other 
materials, with numerous seal-inscriptions. 


Says a correspondent : 

The antiquities found in the excavations carried out during 
the last year in Egypt by Professor Flinders Petrie and five 
other eminent explorers in the neighborhood of Cairo and 
Thebes are being exhibited at University College, London. 
They are arranged in groups corresponding with the localities 
in which they were found. 

The most artistic treasure is a gold statuette of singularly 
delicate workmanship, which was dug out of the earth at 
Ehnasya, where it had lain for ages. It is a statuette of 
Hershefi, a ram-headed god of the Twenty-third Dynasty 
This was found sixty miles south of Cairo, and was modern in 
comparison with the objects collected near Thebes, where a 
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burial place of the Eleventh Dynasty was explored. The 
visitors at the college lecture rooms are brought into touch 
with the fashions, ornaments, and even the cooking of an age 
2,500 years before the Christian era. Here are the silver 
bangles worn by an Egyptian lady; the beads of a necklace 
which went with the bangles ; the mummied arm which fast- 
ened them, and the brown stain of henna clinging to the tips 
of the finger nails. Here is a three cornered loaf of bread, 
which came from the oven forty-three centuries ago, and when 
the lid of the case is raised there is still an odor of burned meal 
lingering there. The papyrus fragments are so modern that it 
is surprising that Professor Petrie takes any interest in them. 
There is no glow of enthusiam on his stony Egyptian face un- 
less he is taken back into the past at least forty centuries, and 
his sphinxlike wife also looks bored over anything of later 
date. Nearly all the papyrus relics date from the third century 
of the Christian era, and, while that is a far cry from the 
Theban loaf of the Eleventh Dynasty, there are curious revela- 
tions in these comparitively recent scrolls. 

There are dinner invitations and wedding cards of the 
second and third centuries. ‘‘The honor of your presence” 
and “very sincerely yours” were not considered essential to 
good form in those days. Cavalry officers dispensed with 
titles and compliments when they asked their friends to a big 
feast, and came at once to the point. The name of Dionysius 
appears at the beginning of one ancient papyrus; and the pen- 
sive spectator pauses to conjecture whether he was related in 
any way to the troublesome Balbus, who in the old days of 
Latin composition was always making fatiguing journeys or 
undertaking endless labors. But this Dionysius was a man of 
the world and bent upon hospitality. He was merely inviting 
a friend to dine with him on the occasion of the marriage of 
his children—something more festive than the old bore Balbus 
was ever known to do in the prose exercises. The papyrus 
fragments from Oxyrhynchus also include sentences from the 
“ New Sayings of Christ,” and a bit of what is thought to be a 
lost Gospel. There is a section of Genesis which may prove to 
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be the earliest text now existing. These latest discoveries of 
the Egyptian Research Association and Exploration Fund are 
of great interest to Oxford scholars and to archzologists. 


The author of the Second Epistle of Clement, who employed 
other Gospel material besides the canonical Gospels, says: 
For the Lord Himself, being asked by some one when His 
kingdom should come, said, When the two shall be one, and 
the outside as the inside, and the male with the female neither 
male nor female.” 

The newly discovered fragment says: “ His disciples say unto 
Him, When wilt Thou be manifest to us, and when shall we 
see Thee? He saith, When ye shall be stripped and not be 
ashamed.” 

The expression is a mystical reference to the verse in Gene- 
sis, ‘‘And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and 
they were not ashamed.” The discoverers of the Lost Gospel 
regard the meaning as identical with that in the Gospel to the 
Egyptians and the Clementine Epistle—that Christ’s kingdom 
on earth would not be manifested until man had returned to 
the state of innocence which existed before the fall, in which 
of course, the idea of sex had no place. 

“The occurrence,” they say, “of another version of the story 
is an important.additional piece of evidence in defense of the 
view that it contains at least some elements of genuineness. 
All this lends fresh value to what is, on account of the far- 
reaching problems connected with it, one of the most important 
and remarkable, and, since the discovery of No. 3, one of the 
better attested, of the sayings ascribed to our Lord outside the 
New Testament.” 

The last verse in the fragment is: “He said, The key of 
knowledye ye hid; ye entered not in yourselves, and to them 
that were entering in ye opened not.” 

This is Christ’s denunciation of the lawyers ; but Luke’s ver- 
sion is, ‘‘ Ye entered not in yourselves and them that were en- 
tering in ye hindered.” The difference between “ye opened 
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not” and “ye hindered” may be held to have a spiritual 
significance. 


In 1883 the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
produced in facsimile, 100 copies of the Laurentian Codex of 
Sophocles, which was issued to subscribers at the price of £6. 
In the course of a few years the whole edition was disposed of, 
and, judging by the inquiries that are still made, it seems 
probable that a larger issue would have found purchasers. On 
the initiation of the Archeological Institute of America, 
arrangements have been made for a reproduction in facsimile 
of the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, to be undertaken upon 
the joint responsibility of the American Institute and of the 
English Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, with 
the consent of the Italian government. The Codex Venetus of 
Aristophanes contains 172 leaves (344 pages) measuring 11% 
by 8% inches, and is written in a cursive hand, which is gener- 
ally assigned to the twelfth century. It is proposed to issue 
200 copies at $30 per copy in portfolio, and $31.50 bound in 


half morocco. Professor J. W. White, of Harvard University, 
will contribute an introduction. Subscribers names will be 
received by Mr. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, 
New York, and by Mr. George A. Macmillan, St. Martin’s 
Street, London, W. C., at the rooms of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies. 


From Palestine comes the report of the discovery by the 
German explorers at Mutesellim, presumably the ancient 
Megiddo, of a fine jasper seal, having as device a lion march- 
ing, with the inscription above and below, in very old Phceni- 
cian characters, “of Shema, the servant of Jeroboam,.” Pre- 
sumably it was the seal of the governor of that city under 
King Jeroboam; but which Jeroboam it is not possible to de- 
termine. This seal possesses a peculiar value because it is the 
first object found in the excavations conducted in Palestine 
bearing a well-known name. The fact of the existence of such 
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a seal of the time of Jeroboam is something like a guarantee 
that further inscribed material of the Israelite period will turn 
up. This seal was found by Dr. Schumacher in March. On 
the zoth of May, Mr. Macalister,-excavating for the English 
Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer, on the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, reported the discovery of a fragmen of a tablet 
written in cuneiform characters, thirteen lines on one side, five 
on the other, with seal impressions between. This is the sixth 
tablet inscribed in cuneiform characters from the pre-Israelite 
period, approximately 1400 B.c., discovered to this date in 
Palestine. The first was found by Dr. Bliss, at Lachish, and 
four (three of clay, and one of stone) by Dr. Sellim at Ta’anach» 
four miles east of Mutesellim. 


Seo ere wet RE ee ee 
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Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ology, Vol. xxv1, Part 5. The Book of the Dead, CLXXXII- 
CLXXXVI, E. Naville—A Latin Deed of Manumission (a. p. 
221), S. de Ricci—The Subject of Easter at the Councils of 
Nice and Antioch, E. Mahler — Aramaic Inscriptions from 
Egypt, A. H. Sayce—A Panel from an Ivory Diptych in the 
British Museum, O. M. Dalton—Sahidic Biblical Fragments in 
the Bodleian Library, II., E. O. Winstedt—Notes on Semitic 
Inscriptions, IV., S. A. Cook. 

Atthe next meeting of the Society, Nov. gth, Prof. E. Naville 
will read a paper entitled, “A mention of a flood in the Book 
of the Dead. The Society has issued Part VIII of the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead, complete translation, commentary, and 
notes by the late Sir P. Le Page Renouf, continued by Prof. E- 
Naville, D.C.L., containing also a series of plates of the vig- 
nettes of the different chapters. Part VIII completes the 
work. 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. July. Eighth Quarterly Report on the Exca- 
vation of Gezer, R. A. S. Macalister—Fragment of an Assyrian 
Tablet found at Gezer, Theophilus G. Pinches—Note on the 
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Assyrian Tablet, Prof. Sayce— Note on the Assyrian Tablet, 
C. H. W. Johns—Notes on Egyptian Objects from Gezer, Prof. 
Flinders Petrie—Reports by R. A. S. Macalister: 1. Mugharet 
el ’Anab. 2. Kurish es- Sa ’idah and its Greek Inscription, 
3. An Unpublished Inscription in the Northern Necropolis of 
Jerusalem—The Immovable East (continued), P. G. Baldens. 
perger— Animal Folk-lore, J. E. Hananer—“The Strange 
Finding Out of Moses, his Tombs,” (concluded)—Dead Sea 
Observations (continued), E. W. Gurney Masterman. 


CoMMENDATORE Boni made a discovery of very curious in. 
terest recently, when he laid bare in the Forum what there is 
every reason to believe to be the site of the monument which 
is so often referred to by ancient authors as the Lacus Curtius, 
and was supposed to stand on the very scene of the Curtian 
legend. As Ovid says (Fasti vi., 403-4) :— 

Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras, 
Nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus ante fuit. 

What was discovered recently was a platform, in shape 
trapezoidal, measuring 3oft. by 2oft., and situated about the 
middle of the Forum, close by the north side of the Basilica 
Julia, only a few feet to the west of the base of the equestrian 
statue of Domitian discovered last year. This platform is 
paved with slabs of travertine, and contains a well roft: in di- 
ameter, and a slightly larger basin, both of them lined with 
huge blocks of tufa. Platform, well and basin are all sur- 
rounded by a low parapet of travertine. 

The original monument, which must therefore have stood in 
the centre of the Forum and is frequently referred to by Latin 
authors as a symbol of Roman patriotism, is described more or 
less fully by Dio Cassius, by Livy, and by Statiusin his account 
of the equestrian statue of Domitian, Varro, Valerius, Maximus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and others also write of it, and 
Suetonius Augustus, (Cap. 57) relates that it wasjthe custom for 
all the orders in Rome to make votive offerings on this spot 
once a year. Of these annual offerings Commendatore Boni 
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now hopes to find some trace ; they should extend at least as 
far back as the year 362 8. c. It would probably be too much 
to hope that geological examination of the spot might throw 
any light on the origin of the legend of the Curtian Gulf. 


Says N. de G. Davies, writing from Tel el-Amarna to the Bid- 
lical World: “It is surprising that explorers who seek new ma- 
terial for Egyptology number ten archeologists to one linguist, 
ten excavators to one copyist. The preponderence is perhaps a 
sign that Egyptology scarcely yet ranks among the dignified 
sciences. The digger is still its hero, and there are few that 
enter it by the straight gate or appreciate it without the added 
gusto of the gold-digger, the amtzka collector, and the art 
virtuoso. But itis also due to the illusion that inscriptions 
that can be found at will are already found, and to the truth 
that the copy of a known monument will hardly arouse sen- 
sation, even though the destruction of the text may have been 
eminent. And while the excavator employs laborers to dig, 
the explorer of records has usually to bring away his discovery 
in a self-made copy—a task often of nosmall magnitude 
Egyptian philology has reached a point where minute detail 
and the utmost grammatical and paleographical accuracy are 
required.” 


We hear that what is likely to be one of most celebrated 
bronze statues of ancient times has been discovered in Egypt. 
It is an almost life size equestrian figure, supposed to be that 
of Alexander the Great. The horse is at present missing but 
the statue, if it be that of the great conqueror, is in splendid 
preservation. It is in private hands in Egypt and is now being 
compared with all the supposed, and authentic, representations 
of Alexander. It is possible it may have been cast in Egypt 
from molds taken off a statue erected in Greece, but it is prob- 
able that the connection of Alexander with the worship of 
Ammon in the oasis in the Libyan desert, may have been the 
cause of the erection of a statue of him in the temple there and 
this newly found one be that very figure. 
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Part 3 of Vol. III of Professors Lehmanns and Kornemanns 
Beitrige zur alten Geschichte contains an article by Dr. Sarre 
on the banners, standards, flags and other military signs of 
recognition in Eastern countries, which are here traced back 
as far as to the old Babylonian monuments. Dr. C. Fries con- 
tributes a paper on the comparison of Homer’s Songs with 
certain mythological legends, laying special stress on the forms 
of expression and the peculiarities of the epic style. Professor 
Lehmann contributes a new investigation into the famous 
Babylonian Chronicle of the year 38 s.a., relating to the so- 
called First Syrian War (circ. 274-272 8. c.), and also a short 
note concerning the composition of Hammurabi’s Laws. 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, Vol. xxvu, parts 
2, 3.—Dr. Schwébel concludes his exhaustive monograph on 
the lines of communication and inhabited places of Galilee, 
with special reference upon natural conditions. Chapter 3 
deals with the roads, and chapter 4 with the inhabited places 
In both attention is drawn to the influence exercised by the 
physical features of the country. Dr. Nestle contributes a 
paper on the derivation and meaning of the name Jerusalem. 


In June last year the German Emperor made a grant of 
$6,500, partly from Gerwan and partly from Prussian State 
Funds, in aid of the excavations of the German Palestine 
Society, and Tele Mutselim (Megiddo). Trenches were opened 
in the autumn of 1903 under the direction of Dr. Benzinger, 
and they were continued during the spring of the present year 
by Dr. Schumacher. Important discoveries have been made, 
and a report upon them will appear in the first number of the 
Journal of the Society for 1905. 


In consequence of the destruction of so many valuable manu- 
scripts by the burning of the Library at Turin, the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettre in Paris at its last meeting de- 
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cided to have photographic reproductions made of the most 
important manuscripts under its charge, so that in case of a 
loss of the originals at least these copies would be preserved. 
This resolution was taken at the earnest solicitation of men like 
Solomon Reinach, Paul Meyer, and Dieulofoy. A bill has 
already been introduced in the Legislature to set aside the 
sum of one hundred thousand francs for this purpose to be 
applied first to the use of the public libraries of France. 


Dr. E. J. Banks reports progress at Bismya, where he has 
122 men at work, with the thermometer at 96°, and in morning 
_atir2° in the sun. Numerous inscriptions, vases, statues, and 
a large bronze spike terminating as a finely shaped lion have 
been brought to light. In comparing the archaic characters 
on the fragments of vases from the temple with those found at 
Nippur, Dr. Banks is convinced that he has inscriptions as 
old, if not older, than any from Nippur. . 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol, VUII., 
No. 2. Ogrntapar: I. History and Topography; II. The 
Theatre; III. The Small Temple; IV. The Building on the 
Hill: Benjamin Powell. V. A Greek Bath; VI. The Ship- 
sheds: Joshua M. Sears, Jr.—Bibliography of Archeological 
Books ; 1903, James M. Paton. 


Tue “Fragments of a Lost Gospel” in the collection of 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, consists of eight fragments of a papyrus 
in roll form containing an uncanonical Gospel. It is believed 
to have been composed in Egypt before the year 150. It 
contains new versions of the utterances of Jesus about the 
lilies of the field, about adding to one’s stature by taking 
thought, and about taking no thought for the morrow. 
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HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
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Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRvEY OF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 180, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I, The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


il, Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 184-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. iFlinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciuy V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. Ll. Griffith and A. 
S. Mcerray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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is Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
L). Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 

I, The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 

II The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XH. Deirel Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XI. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. ‘Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00, ° 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 

XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


FArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


Ill. El Bersheh. PartI. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three:plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


VY. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. BeniHasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, tgo1-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


FAnnual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1go1-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 
Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 
‘ Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypi Exploration Fund the sum of..... saeco 
1o be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; ont 7 direct that the s said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


i en ae ae 


Witness) a 
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A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinffhed); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE Survey oF WESTERN PaLestine.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Migs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The JaulAn, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THE GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy 'Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry 1nTO MANNERS AND Customs, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &c. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Svusscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, ‘ 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists," 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, Rr. x. 
IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. E. 
V. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.. 
VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. | 
Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., x.p., F.R.s. 

* VIII, Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., r.z. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 


D.C.L., R.E. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, r1.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XU, The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1.,r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

XXII. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F...s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. ‘Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIH. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, k.c.s. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 
Il. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Ratsed Map. 


XI. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIll. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 
Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 
The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and sma!i). 


Honorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THroporEe F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


KHonorary Local Secretaries. 
CauirorniA: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CoLtumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iuuinots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1ana: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryiand: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micnican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onno: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orecon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope IsLanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Txnnesskz: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





